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A veterinary surgeon holds a position of great privilege and 
responsibility in the State. By legal statute we are recognized as 
being the only people competent to give authoritative opinion 
and relate facts on veterinary matters. We are often called to 
testify on these things in courts of law so I think that it is good 
if we talk about it. It is a type of work in which we graduate 
by experience and at some time or other it comes everybody’s 
way. 

Court work has played a great part in my life and I am 

not ashamed to say that I have always got ‘‘a kick out of it.’ 
I was initiated at an early age for I spent a good many years in 
the hurly-burly of London horse practice in the East End. 
Every day there’ would be court cases: sometimes we had to 
fly from one court to another. The charges were mostly cruelty 
ones with an odd county or high court job thrown in. Do not 
think that the horse-owning East Ender was more cruel than 
anyone else. Many of the charges had no substance in fact, 
others were mountains made out of molehills. As a rule the 
charges were brought by notoriety seeking persons with a liking 
for a lurid statistical publicity in the popular press. Woe to 
the horse owner who did not take active steps to defend his 
honour. 

The law may affect us in two ways: (1) as an expert; 
(2) as a litigant, ie., a victim. The position we may occupy 
profoundly affects our bearing in court for in the first instance 
we play an impersonal role whereas in the second we suffer ail 
the anxieties, financial and otherwise. 

How should we prepare ourselves for this work? 

To many the very fact of being called to court produces 
an attack of the “‘ jitters ’’ and they try to avoid it like the 
plague. In a professional man this is all wrong. It is not in 
the interests of justice and by avoiding our responsibility we 
are slighting the institution which accords to the profession 
the highest status it is possible to attain. The law acknowledges 
us to be the only competent authority. The law’s recognition 
applies to the newest qualified veterinary surgeon; of this I 
can testify personally. At an early stage in my career I was 
called to give evidence at the Old Bailey. I was cross-examined 
by Mr. Roland Oliver, K.C. (now Justice Oliver). Prompted 
by the expert on the other side, and no doubt to discredit my 


evidence, he compared my lack of years and experience with 
that of his expert. Without asking I had the full protection of 
the court. Sir Henry Dickens said: Is_ this young man a 


qualified veterinary surgeon? On the answer “ Yes "’ being 
given the judge said, ‘‘ Then it does not matter how old he is 
or how long is his experience, he is competent to give expert 
evidence and express opinions on these matters.’ 

A veterinary surgeon should have no qualms about going 
to court as an expert. It does not matter if the court is one of 
summary jurisdiction, the High Court or the Old Bailey. He 
is simply asked to assist the court on matters which’ are as 
usual or familiar to him as are the objects in his surgery. Only 
one thing is essential: his testimony must be honest and he 
must believe it to be the truth. If one goes to court in this 
frame of mind I defy even the most eminent K.C. to upset 
or cause a competent man a moment's anxiety. 

What makes a good expert witness? He must, whilst 
in the box, restrain his speech and emotions and avoid any 
inclination to play obviously for his side. He must stand up to 
his proof. His replies to questions should be as brief as pos+ 
sible and not wrapped up in technical terms. The best answers 
are the simple’ ‘‘ Yes or ‘‘ No.’’ He should not hesitate to 
give a correct reply even if that reply might appear to be against 
the interests of his client. Such answers enhance his reputation 
for veracity and so add greatly to the value of any other evidence 
that he may give. He should not attempt to answer questions 
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which he does not fully understand or are ambiguous and he 
should not hesitate to state his reasons. He must remember 
that in all probability his questioner is not an expert on veterinary 
matters and may need a little help or correction. On the 
other hand counsel may put involved questions in order to shake 
the witness’s equanimity. As an example let me quote a 
typical instance. In a notorious horse case in which I was 
engaged, Mr. Norman Birkett in cross examination asked two 
of my colleagues, ‘‘ Let us assume so and so "’ quoting a purely 
hypothetical occasion. The witnesses agreed to do so and then 
Mr. Birkett proceeded with a lengthy cross-examination. What 
my friends did not realize was that presently, and no doubt 
quite unintentionally, Mr. Birkett reverted to the real 
case. He did not acquaint them with this change. He 
scored many “‘ bulls.’’ In due course I was his victim and at 
an appropriate time he said, ‘‘ Now let us assume.’’ My reply 
was, “‘ Mr. Birkett, I will assume anything you may desire but 
on one condition and that is that you will inform me when 
the state of assumption ends.’’ This reply put counsel temporarily 
at a disadvantage and also forcibly reminded the court 
that the major part of the preceding witnesses’ evidence was 
based only on assumption and had little bearing on the facts of 
the case. 

A witness should avoid talking too much or giving the court 
lectures. The more you talk the better it is for the opposing 
counsel and the worse it is for you. 1 am reminded of a case 
in which a veterinary surgeon was the defendant to a charge 
of neglect and cruelty. One of my veterinary colleagues and 
our first witness tor the defence, soon started to lecture the court, 
so much so that the veterinary surgeon’s counsel was unable to 
continue his examination in chief. He gave up and sat down. 
Up jumped the opposing counsel, he encouraged my verbose 
colleague and the poor defendant and I had to sit there and 
endure it. It took a deal of tact to recover the lost ground. 

A good witness never gives opinion on matters that do not 
fall in his own line cf country, such as chemistry, abstruse 
pathology, bacteriology, etc. These questions should referred 
to those witnesses who are experts. I have seen some awful 
occasions when witnesses have ventured beyond their limits. I 
have heard veterinary surgeons give glaring accounts of the food 
value of proteins, fats and carbohydrates and when they were 
asked ‘‘ What are these things ? '’ they were at a loss for a 
reply. I have known a veterinary surgeon get into such a 
tangle in the realms of chemistry that he ended up by saying that 
‘medicinal liquid paraffin was the same as kerosene.’ Some 
years ago there was a parasitic mange prosecution. The veterinary 
surgeon for the local authority professed to be an expert on the 
identification of the various acarine parasites. Mr. Freeman 
Barratt, who appeared fos the defence and was, as you know, 
an extremely able veterinary surgeon, produced a microscope 
and slides in the court. The ‘so-called expert got them all wrong 
and this was detrimental to the value of the rest of his evidence. 
When the case is being heard the veterinary expert should keep 
his mouth shut and remember that the case is then in charge 
of the legal gentlemen. Nothing can be more distracting to 
counsel than to be worried by a torrent of verbal and written 
instructions from his experts. 

Some experts get very excited and ‘‘ boil over ’’ to say some- 
thing. On one memorable occasion I was present wher an 
eminent K.C. became so exasperated that he asked one of his 
experts to leave the court. On another occasion I appeared for 
the police in a cruelty case. The case was dismissed. We rose to 
leave the court. My friend for the defence then appealed to 
the magistrate from the floor of the court. He said that he 
had not given his evidence. The magistrate replied, ‘‘ Mr. . . 

I have dismissed the case against your client. Would you like a 
conviction ? 

What should be our attitude towards the experts on the other 
side ?—It should be one of courtesy and friendship and not 
antagonism. We must credit our professional brothers with 
being honest men who have a right to express opinions which 
need not necessarily agree with our own. In the good old da 
antagonism was very honoured. One veterinary surgeon who 
appeared to make most of his living by appearing for the 
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prosecution was wont to preface his evidence by recounting 
a list of the various posts which he held. ‘‘ 1 am veterinary 
surgeon to...'’ One day I was assisting a dear old veterinary 
friend, who was a bitter enemy of this man and seized every 
opportunity to pour discredit upon him. Imagine my horror 
when my friend, in a loud voice and from the floor of the 
court completed the string of appointments by saying, ‘‘ And 
to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, The Waifs and Strays and the Cats 
riospital.’’ Needless to say he was quickly ejected and was 
admonished later by the magistrate. Some will remember the 
battles of Professor Pritchard and William Hunting. The world 
would have stopped if they had appeared on the same side. 
Hunting used to prompt counsel to ask Pritchard: ‘‘ Why did 
you leave the Veterinary College?” I am thankful to say that 
such conduct is now a thing of the past although it provided 
a certain amount of entertainment. 

Finally, 1 think that the veterinary surgeons on both sides 
should’ try to agree as to questions of fact before they enter 
the court. By this I mean, a sore may be the size of a sixpence 
or a five shilling piece: it cannot be both. A corn is there 
or it is not there. When veterinary surgeons disagree on 
matters such as these which are apparent to a layman, can you 
wonder that magistrates and others sometimes say ‘‘ away with 
these experts ? 

I am reminded of one case in which my client was defended 
by Mr. Levy. The horse was a very good six-year-old vanner. 
He was lame in the near fore, the cause being a bruised sole, 
near the apex of the frog. The veterinary surgeon for the 
prosecution said that there was no bruise, the cause of lameness 
being a ring bone which was well formed and had been in exis- 
tence for some months, and the horse should be destroyed. 1 
could see no evidence ot ring bone, for the horse had particularly 
clean legs. As there was some dispute between the veterinary 
surgeons, the magistrate remanded the case for a week. I showed 
the horse to Professor Macqucen who confirmed the existence 
of badly bruised sole and the absence of ring-bone. I also 
took the opportunity of having an X-ray examination. The 
films showed clean bone. We returned to the court. Now there 
were two veterinary surgeons for the police and they both said 
that there was no bruise but there was a large ring-bone. When 
asked if X-ray would show ring-bone they both replied ‘‘ Yes."’ 
When confronted with the films they acknowledged that there 
was no evidence of ring-bone or other bone disease but, strange 
to say, they still persisted in their assertions that there was a 
ring-bone They explained the bruise as being simple dis- 
colouration due to standing on peat moss. The magistrate, an 
anti-horse man, dismissed the case. What can we do with 
such veterinary surgeons ? 

The veterinary surgeon who gives evidence as to facts,, especi- 
ally when those on the other side are called at a later time, 
is in a very responsible position. The veterinary surgeon on 
the other side must accept his statement, for not having examined 
the animal at the same time they are in no position to oppose 
him. I remember one case in which it was asserted that certain 


bones were absent. At a later date when I had an opportunity 


of examining the they were present and intact. The case 
was complicated because at the first hearing we had accepted 
the evidence as fact. Cross examination was searching. It 


was put by counsel why we had accepted the evidence, ‘e., 
because it was evidence of fact. Then he asked, ‘‘ How did 
this bone get away ? Where did it go to when it went away ? 
How did it get back? "’ I was glad that I had not to supply 
the explanation. 

Witnesses in or out of court and comedy.—As you know in 
certain courts expert witnesses are allowed in court evenbefore they 
have given their evidence: Ibelieve that thisis their right in courts 
of summary jurisdiction but not in the higher courts. Mr. Levy 
can enlighten us on this. The only occasion on which I have 
been kept out was at the Old Bailey. This was engineered by 
the veterinary surgeon for the prosecution. I was kept informed 
as to what he was saying in the box by a series of runners. To 
my amazement he laid claim to be ‘‘ The greatest authority in 
the world '' on the matters in question. I was able to watch 
him through a small glass window in the door and by his 
attitude and antics he at any rate seemed to be convinced of 
the truth of his statement. Later when asked, ‘‘ Do you know 
that Mr. . . . is the greatest authority in the world ?’’ my 
answer was ‘‘ No."’ On being pressed I said I gave that answer 
because there were others who might be considered to be of 
equal merit—it was a shock to me that any man should be such a 
paranoiac. Sir Henry Curtis Bennett administered the appro- 
priate medicine. In his speech for the defence he refe in 
scathing terms to the evidence of ‘‘ this greatest man in the 
world, this greatest man in his own estimation, this self-styled 


Bombast.’’ I made an enemy for the rest of his life; why I don't 
know tor I did no prompting. 

A good expert has to be something of a Picaroon, for he must 
keep his wits sharp. It is wonderful how an apt answer may 
completely turn the tables in court. My brother was at his best 
in court, and I believe he enjoyed every minute at this work. 
Once when I was at a Police Court he also appeared in another 
case. It was a charge of cruelty which had little or no founda- 
tion in fact. My brother profoundly disagreed with the veterinary 
surgeon for the prosecution and made no bones about it, and the 
following dialogue took place: Mr. Clark Hall (magistrate): ‘ Mr. 
McCunn, you will at any rate acknowledge that the horse is an 
old one?” The answer came as quick as a shot: “Yes, your 
worship, but age is not a crime; if it was you and I would have 
been destroyed years ago.”’ Mr. Clark Hall — smiled 
and said, ‘‘ Let us say no more about it; the case is dismissed.’’ 

Another instance comes to my mind. The case was a sewage 
one, and the veterinary surgeon, well known to you all. Q. 


ae? , you seem to know a lot about these things; have you 
been reading it up? "’ A.: “ Yes.” Q.: ‘‘ May I ask why? ” 
A.: ‘‘ In order to answer your questions.”’ 


In a cruelty case, in which I appeared for the police, I said 
that a small stack of hay was useless for it was damaged by 
rain and black and rotten. I was cross-examined by my friend, 
Mr. Fred Levy. Q.: ‘‘ A man could take this hay to market? "’ 


A.: ‘‘ Yes., but only a lunatic would do so."’ Q.: ‘‘ But if he 
took it to market surely he could sell it ?’’ A.: ‘‘ Yes, on one 
condition.’’ Q.: ‘‘ What is that? ’’ A.: ‘‘ That he should 


meet another lunatic at the market.’’ 

Sometimes the client provides a spice of humour, and on other 
occasions loses his case on account of his own verbosity. A 
client bought some horses at a public auction under war- 
ranty. They proved to be unnerved (median). He sought 
redress in the High Court. His case was just and as far as one 
could see fool proof. It was going well until he got into the 
box when he began to talk and talk and eventually give us 
details of his life history, for he was a self-made man and proud 
of it. The judge addressed him as follows:—‘‘ Mr. ——: You are 
evidently a man of great ability, have made your way in the 
world and are very knowledgeable about horses.’’ These com- 
pliments caused the witness to swell out his chest. Then, Q.: 
“Why ever did you buy these dreadful animals ? ”’ A.: 
‘’ For the sake of humanity and the whole human race.’’ He lost 
his case.. 

What constitutes cruelty ?—Most of our differences in court arise 
because of a divergence of view as to what constitutes cruelty. 
After much experience I am of the opinion that many «f the 
allegations have no foundation in fact; certainly they do not 
transgress sufficiently to conform to the words on the summons: 
‘‘ knowingly and wilfully."’ I feel very keenly on this point 
and it has caused me a lot of distress to see ordinary decent 
people held up to be wicked and cruei men and women. 
have seen Some tragic cases. Poor men taken to court, accused 
of the crime of cruelty, scared stiff at the very thought of a 
police court, undefended, and unprotected against a torrent of 
machiavellian evidence delivered by people with only one << 
apparently in sight, #.¢., to add another successful case to their 
list. If a prosecutor appears frequently in a particular court it 
is only natural that in course of time his words will carry great 
weight with those who adjudicate—more than do those of a com- 
parative stranger. It has been my unpleasant experience to see 
the magistrate act as if he were counsel for the prosecution. I 
have heard one say that he wished to see all the horses off the 
streets. I have often felt that the scales were so heavily weighted 
against any accused that it was useless—indeed, it might be 
harmful—to venture to give evidence for the defence. Many times 
| have advised the client that it was in his best interests to take 
his “‘ caning "’ quietly, for to contest the evidence would only 
bring ‘‘ coals of fire on his head.’’ I have been shocked by the 
conduct of the professional men employed by the prosecution 
when they have gone out of their way to make the most trivial 
things look as black as possible. I have been cross-examined 
with such veterinary surgeons standing at the side of the inter- 
rogator and audibly putting the question into the latter’s mouth. 
Surely such conduct is not in keeping with the duties of an 
expert witness. It has been my painful experience to discuss a 
case before the hearing with the veterinary surgeon for the prose- 
cution, to have come to an agreement, and then been flabber- 
gasted in court when he has recited an entirely different story. 
Sores have increased from the size of a threepenny piece to that 
of a five shilling coin. Ring-bones and side-bones have appeared 
with remarkable rapidity and the horse has become a decrepit 
wreck within 15 minutes. 

I have often thought that when we have a case of lameness 
which defies all. ordinary methods of diagnosis, it would be a 
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good plan to put it in a cart and take it into the street so that 
it would be stopped and a charge of cruelty lodged. We could 
then attend at the local police court and there get a complete 
and definite account of the seat and cause of the lameness. More- 
over, we should also be regaled with an account of the étiology, 
past history, and the events which led to the present state of 
affairs, and a prophecy as to the future which would give point 
to Old Moore’s Almanack. 

Another thing which has given me much food for thought is 
the fact that according to lurid reports in the press, cruel persons 
or rather those who are accused of being cruel, appear to live in 
the same districts. There would seem to be certain areas where 
these people congregate. It is some inherent psychological urge 
which draws them together or is there a more mundane explana- 
tion? 

In a sheep case we had inspected the pasture and the sheep. 
We ‘had seen comcrete water troughs filled by 6 in. pipes with 
continually running water, provided by a water board, for the 
sheep were on their land. Shortly afterwards in court I was 
amazed to hear the veterinary surgeon deny that there was eiher 
water or troughs, and add that six of the sheep had dislocated 
stifles. He was backed up by the lay witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion. Things looked very black for my client. We sent urgently 
for an official from the water board, and for further supporting 
veterinary evidence in order to help me refute these untrue 
allegations. The case went on until about 3.30 when the magis- 
trates stopped the case in the midst of our defence. My client’s 
solicitor made application for costs: he was told to be satisfied 
with what he had got. 

Another client, owner of a large stud and an excellent horse 
master, had to contest and win, twelve successive cases of alleged 
cruelty before he was allowed costs. His troubles then ceased, 
and the magistrate called the veterinary surgeon who appeared 
for the prosecution to his private room and had speech with him. 
What transpired I do not know, but I never saw him again at 
that court. 

I repeat I have never been able to understand why veterinary 
surgeons who constantly appear for the prosecution should ¢. 
out of their way to make things as black as possible. At one 
time I thought that it was due to their abhorrence of cruelty in 
any shape or form. I was compelled to change my views when I 
saw them appear in defence of their own clients. It was sur- 
prising how opinions could conform to altered circumstances. 
Some years ago a few of us thought we must try and put a stop 
to injustice, so we formed a band and let it be known that poor 


' people could call on us to assist them in their defence, and there 


would be no question of fee. We were able to enlist legal aid also 
and onsimilarterms. We found plenty of work, and I think we did 
a lot of good; certainly we saved many a poor man from victimisa- 
tion, and as one magistrate said to me when I met him casually 
at a railway station, ‘‘ We opened his and his colleagues’ eyes 
to a state of affairs of which they had not been cognisant pre- 
viously.’’ 

I hope that you will not gain the impression that I would 
condone cruelty in any form, but in all my experience I have 
met with few cases of wilful cruelty. In the majority of cases 
the owner, driver or attendant has been ignorant of any act of 
cruelty. Ignorance is no excuse, but the best remedy for ignorance 
is education or direction, not prosecution. We have lost many 
horses from the streets simply because representatives of firms 
would no longer take the risk of being hauled before magistrates 
and accused of criminal acts of which they were unconscious. 

I quote these specific cases to draw your attention to the 
great responsibilities which rest on us, to stress the great harm 
we may do not only to fellow human beings but also to the good 
name of our profession if we do not act with that care and 
caution which is expected of a professional man. The courts, 
the magistrates, cannot be blamed for their decisions are founded 
on the evidence which is placed before them. 

Accident and Insurance Cases.—At one time it would have 
been difficult to find a county court without such a case, in which 
veterinary matters loomed large on its lists. One contractor Iknew 
seemed to be perpetually claiming for something or other. It was 
rumoured that he made several hundreds a year out of his legal 
adventures. He certainly enjoyed them. He used to say: ‘‘ The 
law is made for men of wealth and men of straw; I am a man 
of straw and I will use the law.’’ His baits were tram and omni- 
bus companies and local councils. He and his solicitor were 

t masters at presentimg a case. The horse was always the 
best in the stable and of high value, likewise the van and har- 
ness. His work was so remunerative that his losses were of 
staggering proportions when his man, horse and vehicle were laid 
by as the result of accident. The driver had great earning. 


powers and so his losses were severe and, strange to say, he was 
always the sole support of a large family and had many dependent 


relatives. The whole thing was a comedy which pai 
dividends to the principal actors and their 

Nowadays insurance claims seem to be the feature. Appar- 
ently lots of people look upon insurance as a source of invest- 
ment. I have been involved in many cases, few of which have had 
any foundation in “fact, if one took the trouble to read the policy 
or contract. I have yet to meet an insurance company that has 
resisted a claim which was made according to the terms of the 
contract. I would urge you all to make a point of reading the 
contract terms before you advise a client to take legal action. If 
a claim is not within the terms of contract insurance companies 
must resist it: they dare not let a wrongful precedent be established 
for it would affect all other similar policies. To keep the terms 
of contract sacred they will spend much more than the amount 
claimed. They will carry the case if necessary to the House of 
Lords. In. one case in which I was involved and on account of 
expense advised settlement, | was told that they would hear of 
no such thing, and were prepared to spend £300,000 if need be to 
resist the claim. Big companies always act on the best legal 
advice. I always advise clients never to fight insurance or rail- 
way companies. Such people do not contest cases to avoid their 
due responsibilities. Principle is always at stake if they decide 
to resist a claim. They are not devoid of sympathy or sentiment 
and if approached in a proper spirit it is surprising how generous 
they can be. I have known ex gratia payments to be made on 
many occasions when their responsibility was nil. That astute 
old man, Mr. Robert Irving, gave me the above advice years ago, 
and his advice is sound. 

The Value of Animals.—My rule on this is, I will value an 

ordinary animal but those of some special value, i.¢., bulls and 
ee stallions, etc., no: I say this is a job for a specialist 
valuer. 
_ Identification.—In most cases this offers no difficulty. In deal- 
ing with dogs a case such as this may arise. Two people claim 
the same animal. One says it is 3} years; the other says it is 
four years old. The court calls in a veterinary surgeon. I have 
been amazed to see and hear veterinary surgeons state the age, 
often to the nearest month. The ownership is decided accordingly. 
Can we justly be so precise? All I can say is that it is a young 
one or an old one. . 

Poison and Sewage Cases.—I have been involved in a number 
of such cases, but as time is going on I will only deal with the 
sewage question. As you know, there are two schools of veter- 
inary thought. I belong to that which does not ascribe any great 
danger to sewage pollution in respect of cattle. For goodness sake 
don’t attempt to discuss the chemistry of the matter. I will tell 
you a story of a case in which Dr. Clough and I were for the 
defence. The plaintiff's veterinary surgeon was questioned 
ig the analyst's report. He said that he understood it quite 
well. 

Q.: “What made you think that it indicated that the effluent 
was poisonous ? '’—A.: ‘‘ Because of the ammoniacal and fer- 
ruginous matter.”’ 

Q.: ‘“‘ Do you mean iron and ammonia? '’—A.: ‘‘ Yes."’ 

Q.: ‘‘ How many grains of iron and ammonia are there in each 
100 galls.? The veterindry surgeon could not answer this, but 
chemists of both sides agreed: -78 grs. 

Q.: ‘‘ Do you ever give cows iron or ammonia? '’—A.° ‘‘ Yes: 
iron carbonate and ammonium carbonate.’’ 

Q.: ‘Do you give it to poison them?—A.: ‘‘ No, as a 
medicine.’’ 

Q.: For beneficial effect?—A.: ‘' Yes.’’ 

Q.: ‘‘ How much per day ? '’—A.: ‘‘ Four ounces.”’ 

Q.: ‘‘ Now take this piece of paper and you and I will work 
out how many gallons of the effluent a cow would have to drink 
before she even got a beneficial dose.’’ 

Then a comedy was enacted and more paper required. The 
judge joined in, and it was he who terminated the proceedings: 
he said the whole thing was ridiculous, for he had not yet finished 
his calculations, but so far as he could see that cow would 
have to drink thousands of gallons per day. The plaintiff lost 
his case. 

Now we know that such interpretation of an analyst’s report 
is absurd, but the plaintiff's veterinary surgeon, by professing 
to be competent in chemistry, made himself look stupid and lost 
his client’s case. 

The Veterinary Surgeon as the Defendant.—The veterinary sur- 
geon runs great risks every day; he cannot please everyone, and 
unfortunately there are many people of a litigious turn of mind 
who are out to profit if they can. Professional men are good 
bait, for as a rule they will do anything to avoid going into open 
court. Even an absurd or ridiculous accusation is bound to stir 
up much apprehension amongst the animal owners who are their 
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enquiring, ‘‘ Will you destroy this dog for me? '’ He destroyed 
it and collected his fee. Shortly afterwards a man came in, 
asking if: “a woman brought a dog (describing it) in here to be 
destroyed a short time ago? '’ On receiving an affirmative 
answer, the man asked to be allowed to see the body as he had 
reason to believe it was his dog. The body” was produced and 
the man said: ‘‘ That is my dog. Who gave you permission to 
destroy it? '' My friend explained the circumstances. The man 
then asserted. ‘‘ 1 am going to claim damages, etc., from you.”’ 
The case went to court. My friend had to pay £15. The woman 
who brought the dog was found. She denied asking for the dog 
to be destroyed or giving permission for the same. 

Another friend had a dog left with him for board. Fees were 
paid for a week or two and then he heard nothing for two years 
or so. In the meantime the dog had died from distemper. The 
owner turned up, asked for his dog, and was told of the circum- 
stances, etc. He sued my friend for the loss of the dog, and lost 
the case, but my friend was put to a lot of anxiety and never 
received his costs. 

I have known of horse cases in which some time after an 
examination for soundness, some defect has been discovered. One 
was a slight whistler and the veterinary surgeon, a man of high 
repute, was so intimidated that he paid /80. Another was 
found to have a spot on its lens; another had a hole high up in 
ihe nasal septum. These latter men fortunately resisted the 
attack. I was called in by the owners in both cases and told 
them that I could not and would not support their action. These 
cases were dropped, but not before the veterinary surgeons had 
passed Many anxious days. 

This brings me to a point I am anxious to make. Should we 
support an action against a professional brother? I say ‘‘ no,”’ 
and I make no qualifications to that ‘‘ no."’ We all have had 
clients who have come to us because they are dissatisfied with 
some other man. These people are dangerous. If we know or 
suspect that an anima! has been treated elsewhere we should 
always count ten before we make any remark on the case or on 
the treatment employed. Dissatisfied people grasp at any even 
random statement and before we realise it a fellow practitioner 
may be in for trouble. During this week, whilst I am penning 
these words, I have to step im and help to stop two actions for 
so-called negligence which had been initiated by the careless 
words of veterinary surgeons. 

I have met with instances in which the real instigator of 
action by a client has been another veterinary surgeon. Such 
action is to be deprecated. Do not disparage your professional 
brethren before the lay public. Even on the grounds of self 
interest it is wrong, for do we not all undergo the same training 
and pass the same tests? If we broadcast that certain veterinary 
surgeons are fools, is it not logical to assume that we who are 
from the same barrel are likewise fools? I would urge the younger 
members to bear this well in mind, for in the near future com- 
petition is going to be much more severe than it has been in 
the past or is at the present. If the number of members is in- 
creased to the extent that some of our more vociferous friends 
would desire, i.e, the numbers be doubled, every place which 
holds one veterinary surgeon to-day will have to support two in 
the future. The struggle for an existence will be harder and 
temptations to score off the other fellow correspondingly greater. 

Stick together; do not soil your own nest—what is your neigh- 
bour’s misfortune to-day may be yours next week. 

On that I will end my tale for the present; it is very incom- 
plete, even of my own experience. I hope that it may set you 
talking. If it does, { am satisfied. 


WORLD RECORD COW DEAD 


The death of Winton Gentle II, a dairy shorthorn cow with the 
world’s lifetime record of production for the breed (223,917 Ib. 
of milk given in 15 lactations) was reported last week. The cow, 
which was in the herd of Messrs. J. R. Burge and Son, Itchen 
Abbas, near Winchester, won five times the Shorthorn Society's 
100-guinea gold cup for milk production and breeding merit. 


* * * * * 


Encouraging Pedigree Stock in Kenya.—It has been decided that 
the cost of importing pedigree bulls to Kenya shall be subsidized by 
a contribution from the Kenya Government towards the cost of 
ocean freight and stall. A sum of £2,000 has been allocated for 


this purpose in respect of the year 1945 and so far as can be esti- 
mated this will be sufficient to meet rather more than 50 per cent, 
of these two items. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE COLONIAL SERVICE 


S a profession we are interested in the Colonial Empire, 
where veterinary surgeons have done their full share 
of pioneering, and it is satisfying to know that the 

Colonial Service has: received the attention of the planners 
whose recommendations are embodied in the reports to the 
Secretary of State, reviewed elsewhere in this issue.* 

Sir Ralph Furse, Director of Recruitment to the Colonial 
Office, said in hi+ 1943 mernorandum which is added to the 
second report, that “ the pioneer era of Colonial development 
has passed . . . we must plan boldly.” He suggests that in 
British Colonial Administration the Roman Model has been 
followed to clovely, with too much concern for material 
things. 

It is a welcome sign that the Colonial Office is beginning 
to appreciate that the service in the Crown Colonies requires 
modernizing and integrating into a tangible whole if the 
many countries with their 60,000,000 people of diverse races, 
creeds and colour are to develop with the times, and that 
provision has been made for financing the schemes of general 
and technical training described in the reports under the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act. 

It is realized that the Colonial peoples themselves will take 
a much greater part in the administration of the Empire and 
much of the planning and organization is obviously meant to 
meet this development. It is refreshing tosee that arrangements 
are being made to keep officers in the Colonial Service au 
fait with world progress and to enable them to study social 
and other problems outside the particular colony or area 
in which they are serving. In the past the Colonial Service, 
usually starved ot funds, and more or less isolated from 
world affairs, has been left to its own devices. Under these 
condition» many keen, energetic and enterprising young 
officers gradually settled down to become “time servers.” 
Their talents were wasted and “ waiting for a pension” 
became one of their main objects in life. The real need is 
for a new outlook of officers towards their duties and the 
people for whom they labour. 

Possibly the only remaining autocracies in the Empire 
are to be seen in the Crown Colony system of Government 
and many of them are as out of date as the name implies. 
We agree that as soon as povsible each Colony should be 
free to plan its own economic development; in the interim, 
more guidance from the Colonial Office towards this end 
would counteract autocratic methods which tend to restrict 
progress. 

In the rapid strides which are taking place there is a 
tendency for political development to outstrip economic and 
educational advancement and whilst the co-operation of the 
Native races in the government of their country will prevent 
this to some extent, it must not be forgotten that education 
in its broadest sene is an essential foundation to sound 
development. One of the main changes envisaged is the 
elimination of the autocratic administrator, although it will 
be many years before any of the African colonies can be 
entrusted with self government. ‘The Colonial Civil servant 


of the future must learn to deal successfully with the edu- 


cated coloured man. The old type of District Commissioner 
was a picturesque figure who did a wonderful pioneering job. 


* Organization of the Colonial Service. (Colonial No. 197.) 
Post-war Training for the Colonial Service. (Colonial No. 198.) 
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He was doctor, veterinarian, agriculturist, engineer, eur- 
veyor, magistrate, forester and the “father of his people,” 
but those days have gone and these various duties are each 
performed by officers properly qualified for the task and as 
the countries develop there iv less need for that excellent 
all-round type of administrator. He has been replaced in 
some instances by a man who has not the same qualities. 
The necessity for the enlightenment of the type of admini- 
strative officer, referred to by Sir Ralph Furse, who has 
little regard for the valuable services rendered by the Colonial 
veterinarian is made clear in the report. Fortunately 
administrative officers of this type are now rare and the 
general relations existing between the Administrative branch 
and the Veterinary Service are improving. The courses 
suggested for administrative officers in the second of these 
two reports are excellent in their way, but through the eyes 
of a professional man it rather seems that they are to be 
taught a little bit of everything and nothing thoroughly cf 
anything. The universities replace the former propoval for 
a Colonial Service Staff College, which is all to the good, 
and the courses are designed to accommodate candidates for 
all branches of the Service. It is hoped they will help to 
form the appropriate basis for subsequent team work in 
the Colonies themrelves. second course” is intended 
to reinforce the practical experience gained during the first 
tour of service, whilst later on, the opportunities for study 
leave in a wide range of subjects, should encourage enthu- 
siasm and keenness and counteract that lethargy and frustra- 
tion which has sometimes tended to overtake an officer after 
about twelve years’ service in the tropics. 

The implementing of these proposals will require very 
active and sympathetic co-operation in the colonies them- 
selves from Governors gown to departmental heads, who 
will be responsible for the necessary staff arrangements 
Here som: direction from Whitehall will be necessary. The 
Colonial Service is now to be unified actually, rather than 
nominally, as was done in 1930: it is recognized in the 
reports that the real need is for a Colonial Service in lieu 
of a series of services. We agree with this contention and 
would stress that the natural corollary is that there must be 
equal opportunities for the personnel of every branch of the 
Service to reach the highest administrative posts. Governor- 
ships and similar appointments must no longer be the sole 
perquisite of the Administrative branch. 

In most of the countries of the Empire social and economic 
development is dependent on scientific advancement and we 
submit that there are members of the scientific services with 
wide training and experience who would prove eminently 
suitable as Colonial Administrators. 


DISEASES OF AUSTRALIAN LIVESTOCK 


At the instance of the Australian Veterinary Association, the 
Commonwealth Government has appointed to the Division of 
Veterinary Hygiene, Commonwealth Department of Health, a 
Research Veterinarian who will be entrusted with the important 
task of compiling, ultimately a compendium, but in the meantime 
a comprehensive summary, of available knowledge regard’ng the 
epidemiology and distribution of the diseases of Australian live- 
stock. The first occupant of the position is Dr. H. R. Seddon, 
formerly Professor of Veterinary Science in the Queensland 
University, whose wide experience of animal disease throughout 
Australia and New Zealand make him admirably fitted for this 
new work. The preparation of this compilation has been snon- 
sored by the Council of the Australian Veterinary Association. 


* * * * * 


WEEKLY WIspoM 


The punishment of the liar is not that no one believes him but 
that he believes no one.—ANON. _ 


CLINICAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Tuberculosis of the Supramammary Glands 
WM. TWEED, F.R.c.v.s., D.Vv.Ss.M. 


The subject was an attested heifer, three years old, which calved 
in February, 1946. The following day the owner called in his 
veterinary surgeon to ascertain if all the foetal membranes had 
been removed. A manual examination was made and three weeks 
later the animal commenced to strain. Swelling of the vulva, 
vaginitis and frequent micturition were then noted. She was served 
in May, 1946, and conceived. A tuberculin test of the herd was 
carried out in June, 1946, and this heifer reacted as follows :— 

Tuberculin : 

Avian oe 9 10 10 Cc Cc Negative 
Mammalian ... >... a 24 EO EO Positive 

Slaughter was carried out following the test and the lesions found 

on post-mortem examination were as follows :— 

he walls of the vulva and vagina, as far as the entrance to the 
bladder, were thickened with caseating tubercles in which acid-fast 
bacilli were demonstrated microscopically. The bladder, uterus 
and udder substance were normal and a six weeks foetus was present. 

The carcase glands which were tuberculous were the ischiatic, 
external and internal iliac, lumbar and supramammary on both 
sides. They were all enlarged and caseous and acid-fast bacilli 
were demonstrated microscopically. No other macroscopic lesions 
of tuberculosis could be found in the carcase or organs with the 
exception of one small pea-sized lesion in the right lung in which 
no acid-fast facilli could be demonstrated. 

The oldest and primary lesion was situated in the vulva and 
vagina, when infection would appear to have spread to the adjoining 
ischiatics and to the iliacs and lumbars. As the lymph from the 
supramammary glands also drains to the iliacs it is difficult: to 
understand how infection reached the former. 

The following points in connection with this case are of interest :— 

(1) It is seldom that such a clear cut case of infection of the 
supramammary is encountered where the primary lesion could 
be established outside the udder serbstance. 

(2) The relationship between infection of the pelvic cavity and 
the supramammary gland is clearly shown. 

(3) The supramammary gland seems to have become infected, 
as suggested in M’Fadyean’s hypothesis, by backward flow of 
lymph and infection from the iliacs (in this case the latter being 
infected from the ischiatics), as there was no evidence of infection 
havine reached these glands via the blood stream. There is the 
possibility that infection reached the supramammary gland by 
the skin lymphatics direct from the vulva, but this appears very 
unlikely. 


* * * * * 


Acute Metritis with Suppuration in a Cat 
JENNIFER RACKHAM* 
Subject.Black female cat, aged approximately eight years. 


History.—The cat was reported to have had two previous mis- 
carriages and two days before being seen had aborted three 42-49 
day foetuses. : 

Examination—The cat was off its food, dull and listless. As the 
uterus was enlarged the presence of a retained foetal membrane 
was suspected and 1 milligramme of stilboestrol was given _by 
mouth. The following day the cat was much the same and eating 
fairly normally. The third day the ,cat was much weaker ; the 
abdomen was distended and painful. “The animal was dehydrated 
and was rapidly losing weight. A foul smelling pus was being 
discharged from the vagina. The cat was registering a collapse 
temperature. Acute metritis was diagnosed. 

Prognosis.—Very grave. 

Treatment.-At the insistence of the owner immediate hyster- 
ectomy was undertaken. On the peritoneal cavity being opened it 
was found to contain 2 oz. of inflammatory exudate showing 
floccules of pus cells. The right horn of the uterus showed a 
definite. peritonitis, also a small rupture at the ovarian end. Hyster- 
ectomy was carried out with as much speed as possible. The liquid 
in the peritoneal cavity was swabbed out. It was considered desir- 
able to introduce sulphathiazole, but as no suitable solution -was 
available. thiazamide powder (May & Baker) was introduced, and 
distributed as evenly as possible over the peritoneal surface of the 
abdominal viscera. The operation wound was sutured in the usual 


* Third year student, Royal Veterinary College. Case seen in 
pupilage with Miss J. O. Joshua, M.8.C.v.s., Finchley. 
(Concluded at foot of col. 1, page 392.) 
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REPORTS 


of the Colonial Service (1946). 
H.M.S.O. Colonial No. 197. Price 2d. (12 pp.) 


11.—Post-war Training for the Colonial Service (1946). 
of a Committee a Soqsetasy of State for the 
London: H.M.S.O. ial No. 198. Price 9d. (46 pp.)} 
I. This paper deals with the services of the colonies, protectorates, 

mandated territories and all other territories administered by the 

Secretary of State for the Colonies, amounting to nearly 50 separate 

administrative units. 

It is stated that the Colonial Service is quite different from other 
British public services, such as the Home Civil Service, the Forei 
Service or the Indian Civil Service. There is great diversity in 
different territories. Each Colonial administration has its separate 
budget and the salaries of its civil servants are paid from local 
revenue. Most of the civil servants are of local origin, but a 
number, particularly in the higher » are recruited in the 
United Kingdom and Dominions. g by local people must be 
the aim in the advance towards “ self-government within the frame- 
work of the British Commonwealth of Nations,” but for a long time 
in many colonies outside recruits will be required. 

In 1930 the Colonial Service was unified, in order to improve 
recruitment and facilitate exchange of staff between territories. 


A PLAN oF ACTION 

_Large reinforcements are required for the public services. Pro- 
vision must be made for selected candidates to be given better and 
broader training than in the past. The services must be equipped 
for modern conditions. They must “provide a teamoel in 
which the - man or woman can be put in the right place, 
irrespective of race or colour; in which there is equality of treat- 
ment and opportunity for all.” 

Recruitment and Training.—To enable Colonial es to take a 
gradually increasing share in the management of the territories, 
greater educational facilities are ui in the territories them- 
selves. One measure to achieve this is the provision under the 
Colonial Develo nt and Welfare Act, as over the next ten years, 
of a sum of £1,000,000 for the purpose of enabling selected Colonial 
candidates to receive professional and vocational training locally 
or overseas, to qualify them for the higher grades of service 
through scholarships open to officers of the subordinate grades and 
also to candidates for the service. 

Large reinforcements are required from the United Kingdom 
and inions to bring establishments up to strength and allow 
for post-war developments. 

A scheme has evolved for training, after selection,: to be 
given at a number of universities, and, for the time being at the 
start, it will be given at Oxford, Cambridge and London Univer- 
sities: training will be more extensive than hitherto and will 
offer opportunities for study after, as well as before, a period of 
Colonial experience. “It must enable officers to equip themselves 
for the new tasks which the march of events is thrusting upon 
them, and should extend to professional and technical officers the 
language and the ‘ background’ instruction which has been avail- 
able in the main only to their administrating colleagues.” 

The idea of setting up a “ Staff College” has been given considera- 
tion, but has definitely been abandoned in favour of university 
training. 

The nature of the ee nag is set out in the of the Com- 
mittee on Post-war Training for the Colonial Services. (See below.) 

Structure of the Colonial Service——There is no uniform pattern 
of salaries, grades, or terms of service, but there are certain condi- 
tions with which local schemes should conform. Salaries of all 
posts should be determined according to the nature of the work 
and responsibility, irrespective of race or domicile; they should 
be fixed at rates applicable to locally recruited staff; salaries should 
bear relation to local circumstances, such as the ruling income 
levels in those classes of the community from which the public 
service is or will be recruited; when candidates have to be found 
overseas, expatriation pay should be given; the practice of pro- 


manner. Twenty-four hours later the cat was still alive though 
extremely weak and more dehydrated. There was also evidence 
of acute abdominal pain which was thought to be due to the 
granular nature of the thiazamide powder. Two minims of cora- 
mine were given three times a day. Glucose saline was administered. 
The cat was put on a course of sulphathiazole per os. An injection 
of camphor and ether was given. 

Forty-eight hours after the operation the cat was still alive and 
showing less pain. Sixty hours after, the cat took food, and from 
this point made an uneventful recovery. 

The interest of the case would appear to lie in the fact of the 
extraordinary resistance of the feline peritoneum to infection already 
gross. 


London: 
Report 
Colonies. 


viding free quarters for certain classes of officers should be dis- 
continued where it exists, and, where it is to provide 
quarters, rent should be charged; the amenities and attractiveness 
ot the service must be increased and to this end an attempt should 
be made to provide annual holidays, with the help of air transport. 
Frequent changes of station should be avoided, so that officers may 
be encouraged to make homes for themselves with a reasonable 
prospect of permanency. 

Central and Regional Services.—Central services, covering the 
whole Colonial Empire and controlled by the Secretary of State, 
are required in certain cases. In the case of Medical, Agricultural, 
Veterinary and Fishery services a central directorate is required 
which will advise .the Secretary of State as to the programme of 
research, and arrange this research so that workers may be able to 
carry out their allotted tasks to the best advantage, whether in the 
Colonies or elsewhere. The cost of these services would be met 
from the Research allocation under the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act, subject to the payment by the Colonial Governments 
of the salaries and expenses research workers assigned to them 
for local investigations. 

Apart from the central services, it is also to develop 
regional arrangements for the pooling of staff by neighbouring 
onies where suitable conditions for such development exist. 

Retirement and Pensions.—It is desirable that certain features of 
existing pension laws in the several Colonies should be reviewed 
in order to ensure that there may be greater uniformity in the 
scales. Im certain circumstances gratuities should be available when 
retirement occurs before a pension has been earned. Proposals will 
be submitted for a centrally organized scheme for contributory 
widows’ and orphans’ benefits. 

For certain types of officials who tend to take Government service 
for limited periods, an alternative to a superannuation scheme is 
desirable and one comparable to the Federated Superannuation 
Scheme for Universities is being worked out. 

Financial Provisions——The plans <p in this paper involve 
the direct provision under the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Act of :— 

£1,000,000 for the pre-selection training of Colonial candi- 
dates over a ten-year period. 
£1,500,000 for post-selection training over a ten-year period. 


II. This Report deals with the work of officers of all the services 
in the Colonial Empire. 

Early in 1943, Sir Ralph Furse, Director of Recruitment, Colonial 
Office, submitted a comprehensive memorandum on Post-war Train- 
ing for the Colonial Service, pointing out that in certain respects 
the system of training in force was inadequate for conditioxs to be 
expected in the ensuing years. 

In March, 1944, the Secretary of State for the Colonies appointed 
a Committee, with the Duke of Devonshire as Chairman, consisting 
of representatives of the Colonial Office and of Oxford, Cambridge 
and don Universities, to report on a system of training to be 
provided by those universities, and this is the report of that Com- 
mittee. 

The report, covering 46 pages, has an introduction and deals with 
the system of training recommended, an appreciation and criticism 
of the plans, timing of the scheme envisaged, premises, equipment 
and supervision, and universities and the schemes. 

The memorandum submitted by Sir Ralph Furse is added to the 
report and occupies 27 of the 46 pages. It deals with the case for 
reform, suggestions for reform, training, apprenticeship period, 
where courses of training should be held, instructional staff and 
the needs of recruits for the service obtained locally in the terri- 
tories concerned. 

In that memorandum it is emphasized that the “pioneer era 
of Colonial development has passed.” Great changes may take 
place in the near future. “ Possibilities which would have seemed 
fantastic five years ago cannot be excluded. Internationalization of 
all Colonies has been mooted: a British Colonial Service containing 
international elements is far from impossible. We might find our- 
selves acting in some form of association with America or Canada 
in the West Indies, or with the Dutch in Malaysia.” 

Public opinion within the British Empire and in other countries 
mav influence the manner in which the colonies are administered. 
so it is important that their development should be along lines 
suitable for modern world conditions. The Colonial Service is 
entering on a new era which will make unprecedented demands 
unon it. “We must plan boldly.” A defect in the past has been 


the absence of facilities or opportunities for studv leave. “This 
obstacle must be overcome, or anv scheme for the svstematic train- 
ing of serving officers will collapse.” 

A great deal of attention is devoted to the need for close integra- 
tion of the several services of a territory in order that each mav 
anpreciate the work of the other and co-onerate actively. To 
emphasize the need for this important principle, examples are given 
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of grave defects in this respect, examples that will be understood 
by those who know Colonial administration, but which might be 
a great surprise to those outside such circles. Sir Ralph Furse’s 
words in summing up his remarks on the point are:. “I submit we 
need more of a Colonial Service, less of a series of services, admini- 
strative, agriculi«cal, educational and the like—which tend to work 
too often in watertight compartments, without an adequate know- 
ledge of each other’s difficulties, problems, policy or raison d’étre, 
even if they do not at times suspect or despise each other. The 
effect is a waste of energy, if not actual and unnecessary friction.” 

The author su ts that in British Colonial administration the 
Roman Model has been followed too closely, with too much concern 
for material things—communications, trade, physical well-being and 
material prosperity. Where it has gone outside the material sphere, 
there may have m too much concentration on Pax Britannica 
and the rule of law, on the development of political institutions 
and the expansion of political rights. There might be room for 
more of the Greek spirit. In some Colonial territories spiritual and 
aesthetic values are more important to the inhabitants than they 
are to some Europeans. Perhaps the French Colonial administration 
has been more successful in this respect. 

There are “ two factors which cannot be omitted from any survey 
of the conditions affecting post-war training. The service will have 
to deal with a new type of Colonial man and must absorb and 
acclimatize a new type of white officer.” The Colonial civil servant 
has been successful on the average with the unsophisticated native, but 
has been less’ successful in dealing with the educated class, and in 
this respect probably less successful than. the French or the Dutch. 
The Colonial civil servant of the future must learn to deal success- 
fully with the educated coloured man. The training to be given 
should be based on the need to provide for those qualities necessary 
for meeting the requirements of educated populations. 

Training.—The Committee recommend that to achieve the results 
required from the service in the future special systems of training 
are necessary and they describe in considerable detail what is 
required. 

For officers other than those of the administrative class, and this 
includes veterinary officers, training referred to in the report as 
the “second course” is suggested—the “first course,” a more 
ambitious one, applying only to administrative officers. 

This “second course” would occupy seven months. There would 
be a “summer school” lasting two to three weeks at Oxford or 
Cambridge, and two terms at one of the three universities concerned 
(October-March). 

Lectures and formal teaching would be cut to a minimum and 
would not exceed 80 hours. Teaching would be “largely by 
seminars” (study groups), “at which papers written by members 
would be read; and informal discussion would be regarded as an 
important part of the course.” 

Great emphasis is laid upon the importance of the students 
learning “what is meant by interdepartmental liaison. This 
is not so much a subject as a doctrine and a technique.” Conse- 
quently all officers should understand the significance of each 
athers’ problems. 

Subjects included in the “ Second Course ” are : — 

General : 


British Colonial Aims. 
Comparative Colonial Administration. 
Social Administration. 
Economics and Statistics. 
nthro 
Colonial History. 
Law. 
Colonial Economics. 
Colonial Education. 
Agriculture and Rural Economy. 
Language. 

Timing of the scheme outlined in the report is discussed. It would 
not be ible to set it in operation immediately. 

The Memorandum stresses the need for a new outlook of officers 
towards their duties and the ples for whom they labour. The 
influence of the wives of officials is referred,to by Sir Ralph Furse. 
He says, “ But the harm which the uninstructed white can do in 
a mixed society needs . . . no emphasis, and many of the weak- 
nesses of ‘ plural communities’ are, I fancy, largely attributable to 
this element and not least to the female side of it.” 

With regard to the early stages of an officer’s training, this 
memorandum lays particular emphasis on the need to ensure that 
an officer should be given trairfing and experience before he has 


had enough time to have acquired prejudices from certain of his 
seniors—or their wives.” 

Premises, Equipment and Subervision.—For the execution of the 
schemes, libraries, centres of information, Colonial Service Clubs 
and, where necessary, living accommodation, would be required. 
It might be necessary to foster the writing of certain text-books. 


Meeting of Council, N.V.M.A. 
Summary of Proceedings 
Ministry to be Further Opposed on Salaries Issue 


Mr. Tom Williams (Minister of Agriculture) having been informed 
by the President (Mr. G. N. Gould) that owing to the impasse 
reached in the discussions with him regarding the status and salary 
of the post of Chief Veterinary Officer of the Animal Health Division, 
it would be necessary for a meeting of Council, N.V.M.A., to be 
called in order that the full facts could be placed before them and 
their instructions obtained, a meeting, additional to the quarterly 
meeting, was held at the Holborn Restaurant, Kingsway, London, 
W.C.2, on Thursday, August 22nd, with the President in the chair. 
The Council meeting was well attended by a very representative 
gathering. The principal business, as indicated, was the position 
arising from the refusal of the Minister of Agriculture to move from 
his decision that the salary of the Chief Veterinary Officer must 
remain at the ceiling of £2,000 per annum (in operation from January 
Ist, 1946) as opposed to the £3,000 recommended by the Association, 
despite the repercussions of this decision not only on the previously 
agreed policy of open discussion of the whole salaries scale including 
the dependent salary scales of all the other veterinary officers of the 
department, but on the status of the Animal Health Division and, 
indeed, of the profession itself. 

Documents previously circulated to Council indicated the steps 
by which an impasse eventually had been reached since representa- 
tions regarding the remuneration of the Ministry’s veterinary staff 
were formally made to the Ministry by the Association of Veterinary 
Inspectors (a Division of the N.V.M.A.)-in March, 1943. ‘These 
showed that in December, 1945, the Ministry were supplied with 
the ‘Association’s rece dations, arrived at after a careful review 
of the financial prospects in other branches of the profession and of 
those of the medical and scientific officers of the Civil Service. 

In May came the long-awaited meeting with the Ministry, with its 
disclosure of the fixing of a salary of £2,000 a year for the C.V.O.— 
accepted since January and not open for discussion—from which 
interview the Association’s representatives withdrew after very few 
minutes without further parley. Further strong representations made 
in writing and at a meeting with the Minister himself in July, supple- 
mented subsequently by a full statement of the Association’s case by 
the President to the Minister, with backing from the National 
Farmers’ Union and the Parliamentary and Scientific Committee, 
failed to evoke from Mr. Williams more than a confirmation of his 
conclusion that a £2,000 a year salary is “the most that can be 
justified for the C.V.O.,” and a re-iteration of his willingness to dis- 
cuss salaries for the other gratles. i 

The President, introducing the matter for discussion, made only 
oblique reference to this circulated history.of the position but, as 
will be noted when his statement is reproduced in our Supplement 
with the full report of the Council meeting, stressed the cardinal 
points that must be kept in mind in “what is probably the most 
vital problem of the veterinary profession to-day—the solution of 
the Association’s differences with the Ministry of Agriculture in 
regard to the status and salaries of the veterinary officers of the 
Animal Health Division.” As an association concerned with the 
healthy development of the profession, it insisted that the Animal 


A supervisor or liaison officer would be required in each university. 
—probably officers seconded from the Colonial Service for this 
purpose. 

Tue UNIVERSITIES AND THE SCHEMES 


In recent years, active Colonial Studies Committees have been 
formed in the universities represented on the Committee. At 
Oxford existing resources for Colonial studies have been increased 
and an Institute of Colonial Studies has been established. London’s 
post-war plans include the setting up of an Institute of Empire 
Studies in which the Library, Information Centre and Club referred 
to above will be incorporated. Plans related to these developments 
are under consideration at Cambridge. 
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Health Division must be strong and contented. It would appear 
from Civil Service tradition that status and salaries were indivisible, 
and the fact that the Minister was not prepared to admit the pro- 
fession’s claim to comparability with medicine indicated a disinclina- 
tion to accord a due measure of apprec ation to the efforts of the 
profession to afford to agriculture and the community all that 
veterinary science lad to offer. That such appreciation was not 
lacking amongst leaders in the sphere of human nutrition was 
instanced by the remarkable tribute paid recently by Sir John 
Boyd Orr, addressing a dinner to the veterinary delegates and others 
at a recent function of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations with Mr. Collick, Joint Parliamentary Secretary, 
in the chair, in speaking of the contribution the profession could 
make to the solution of the vast problems of human nutrition the 
world over. 

A further point brought out in the President’s review of discussions 
to date was the fact that the salary scale put into effect in 1937 was 
never agreed by the N.V.M.A. and there was a distinct understanding 
—at least on the Association’s side—that early revision would follow. 
Eventually, in subsequent discussions, as was forecast by the 
N.V.M.A. delegates at the outset, the point was reached where the 
ceiling of £2,000 for the C.V.O. rendered the mobility of the lower 
grades impossible. The President stated that the lower grades of 
salary prepared by the Ministry were also quite unsatisfactory and 
unacceptable. 

It would appear that the numerical strength of the veterinary 
officers of the Ministry had reached a danger level in view of the 
vulnerability of this country to epidemics such as foot-and-mouth 
disease and the increased risk of more widespread epidemics because 
of modern means of transport. Constructive animal health, including 
eradication of tuberculosis, was necessarily impeded or rendered 
impossib!e with the present reduced staff of veterinary officers, and 
the low status imposed affected the whole profession by lowering its 
status in the eyes of the community and inhibited recruitment of 
the best material both to the profession and to the Ministry’s service. 

Concluding, the President said that the time would soon come when 
action could be taken in the House of Commons and arrangements 
had been made for ua to be carried out. But it had to be made quite 
clear that if the Association fought on this issue it meant delay ; it 
was unlikely to be a short fight as both sides appeared to be equally 
determined—and the N.V.M.A. were, he was sure, fully determined. 
It was for Council to say if it accepted the imposition of low status 
and salary by the Government or if it wished to carry through to its 
conclusion the opposition which had been instituted. He hoped to 
have their approval of the action already taken and then to discuss 
further steps to follpw. 

A message from the President of the Royal College, regretting his 
inability to attend and stating that had he been present she would 
have supported fully the action taken, was greeted with applause, 
as were resolutions in support reported by representatives of the 
Association of Veterinary Inspectors and of the North Wales 
Division. 

Practically without further ado, Council gave unanimous assent 
to the following resolution, put forward by Professor Wooldridge, 
which was passed with acclamation :— 

“The Council of the National Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion pledges its continued and full support to the President and 
other representatives of the N.V.M.A. in their negotiations 
with the Ministry of Agriculture on the question of the salaries 
of the veterinary staff of the Animal Health Division. 

It cannot accept the difference of £1,000 per annum between 
the salary of the Chief Veterinary Officer of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and that of the Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry 
of Health. Such a differentiation has a most injurious effect 
upon the status not only of the Government Veterinary Service 
but upon that of the profession as a whole. 

The Governing Body of the Association is determined to do 
everything in its power to secure conditions in the Animal 
Health Division that will ensure the maximum efficiency and 


the most rapid execution of the plans for livestock improvement 

and animal disease control, which are a vital factor in meeting 

the urgent necessity of increasing the production of the essential 
protectivé foods such as milk and meat. 
Furthermore, it affirms that this is immediately possible 
despite the alleged limited veterinary personnel available, but 
would emphasize that these plans can only be effected expedi- 
tiously if the training and breadth of experience of the veterinary 
profession are recognised by the status accorded to it by the 
Government.” 

At the afternoon session, Council went into Committee while the 
President recounted the ‘preliminary negotiations which had taken 
place with the Ministry in regard to the scales of salary for officers 
in the lower grades, and these were discussed. 
On the resumption of open meeting, the following further resolu- 
tions were passed unanimously :— 
“ That this Council re-affirms the decision taken at Edinburgh 

to refuse advertisements for insertion in The Veterinary Record 

for recruitment to the Ministry’s veterinary staff at the present 
scale of salaries. 

“ In addition—that a notice should be inserted in The Veterin- 

ary Record asking candidates for advertised appointments in 

the Ministry to communieate in the first place with the Genenil 
Secretary of the Association.” 


The question having been raised of the need for informed Press 
publicity, the President assured the Council that at the forthcoming 
annual general meeting the whole matter of publicity and public 
relations would be very carefully considered and recommendations 
would be laid before the meeting involving considerable expenditure 
which it was vitally important should be agreed to if we were to be 
adequately prepared and advised in the future. 


Appointment of Parliamentary Agent 

The remainder of the business was concerned largely with the 
receipt of reports from some of the Standing Committees. Council 
readily accepted the recommendation of the Finance and Genera 
Purposes Committee that Commander C. Powell be appointed the 
Association’s first Parliamentary Agent. It was learned that the 
matter of a review of the Calfhood Vaccination Scheme is to he 
re-opened with the Ministry of Agriculture ; also that representations 
are to be made to the Home Secretary that all veterinary surgeons 
should be regarded as eligible for appointment as Inspectors under 
the Cruelty to Animals Act. The successful steps taken by the 
President, to make penicillin available, through the medium of the 
Secretarial Department of the Association, to the veterinary practi- 
tioner were gratefully acknowledged, while Council heard with 
pleasure of the success of the arrangements made, also by that 
Department, in connection with the visit of children to Denmark, 
now very happily in process. ‘ 

The report of the Overseas Committee, revealing as it did an ever 
widening field of endeavour in the interests not only of members, 
N.V.M.A., but of the territories concerned, was in itself a justification 
of the recent decision to elevate that body to the status of a standing 
committee of the Association. The status and conditions of service 
of British veterinarians are being watched the world over and the 
report bears gratifying witness to the appreciation felt by those t 
whose claims for satisfactory status and conditions the N.V.MA 
has, often with marked success, accorded its full support. 

It is satisfactory to note, from the report of the Joint Veterinary 
Officers and Public Health and Parliamentary Committee, that th¢ 


Cou 


practi 


representatives of the Association who are to discuss with the Minist 
the formulation of a scheme—to be agreed also with the farming 
interests—for the eradication of hpvine tuberculosis, are to go arme‘ 
with a number of important recommendations agreed by the Join 
Committee, concerning provisions which should come into operatio® 
when the scheme and or a new test is introduced. It was intimate! 
that the Association is now fully prepared for discussion when th 
invitation is received. 
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Finally, Council was seriously concerned by the absence from 
certain of the scientific conferences recently held in Great Britain, of 
official British veterinary representation and it was agreed that 
expression be given by resolution, also by letter to the President of 
the Royal Society, to the Association’s keen disappointment at the 
fact that the Society had not invited delegates from the veterinary 
profession in this country to its recent scientific conference. Council 
also instructed its officers to enquire if it is possib!e—and, if so, to 
take the requisite steps to ensure it—for the Association to be officialiy 
represented at the forthcoming important conference of F.A.O., to 
be he'd in Copenhagen. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Diary of Events 

Aug. 3lst.—Meeting of the Society of Women Veterinary Surgeons 
at Chester (Queen Hotel), 2.30 p.m. 

Sept. 2nd.—Meeting ef the Farmers’ Club, Royal Empire Society, 
W.C.l, 2.30 p.m. (Mr. J. R. Warburton: “A Survey 
of 25 Years’ Power Farming ”). 

Sept. Sth and 6th.—Meetings of the Survey Committee, N.V.M.A., 
at 36, Gordon Square, 11.30 a.m. and 10 a.m. on respec- 
tive days. 

6th.—Meeting of the North Wales Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Trefriw (Belle Vue Hotel), 2 p.m. 

7th.—Meeting of the North of Scotland Division, N.V.M.A., 
at Inverness (Caledonian Hotel), 2 p.m. 

Sept. 11 th.—Meeting of the Editorial Committee, N.V.M.A., 2.30 p.m. 

Sept. 2Ist.—Scientific Conference of the Nutrition Society, London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, Keppel 
Street, W.C.1. Sir John Orr’s opening address at 10.30. 
(See Notice.) 

Sept. 24th.-Meeting of the Association of Veterinary Inspectors, 
Friends’ House, Euston Road, London, 2 p.m. 

Sept. 22nd-27th inclusive.—Annual Meeting and Conference of 
the National Veterinary Medical Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland, to be held in London. 


Annual Congress, N.V.M.A. 


With our issue of August’ 10th a ticket sheet for use in 
connection with the Congress was distributed to members. 
Those who have not yet done so are asked to return this, 
completed, to the General Secretary forthwith, 


Sept. 
Sept. 


N.V.M.A. Congress Handbook 
The 1946 Congress Handbook is being issued to members during 
the week, and for the first time since 1939 includes a list of 
members and other pre-war features, including summaries of the 
papers to be presented to Congress. _ 
Any member who does not receive his copy of the 1946 pub- 
lication is asked to advise the General Secretary, N.V.M.A. 
* * * 


Coupon-Free Utility Overalls for Veterinary Surgeons in 
Small-Animal Practice 

The Board of Trade has agreed to issue coupon-equivalent 
documents to enable those veterinary surgeons in small-animal 
practice to obtain, without surrendering personal coupons, three 
utility (white) overalls per annum, for use as protective clothing. 

Applications for this concession should be made to the General 
Secretary, N.V.M.A. on the veterinary surgeon’s own notepaper 
and should include a declaration to the effect that the applicant 
has not taken advantage of any other scheme of obtaining pro- 
lective clothing either coupon-free or at a reduced coupon value 
(e.g., the Ministry of Agriculture scheme) and that the clothing 
to be obtained will be solely used for the purposes of his or 
her practice. 

Compliance with the Board of Trade’s requirement that there 
shall be this declaration made and signed by each applicant is 
an essential part of the scheme and the Association’s responsibility 
for its proper working, and the N.V.M.A. cannot therefore initiate 
the issue of coupon-equivalent documents where the declaration is 
absent from any application. 

It should be noted, too, that some days may elapse between 
the receipt of the application and the issue of the document. 


We are assured by the Board of Trade that facilities already exist 
whereby members of the academic staffs of Veterinary Colleges 
can obtain from Principals of the Colleges coupon-equivalent certi- 
ficates to enable them to purchase protective clothing. 

* * * * * 
PERSONAL 

Birth-—Davton.On August 16th, 1946, at “Brackenlea,” Shaw- 
ford, nr. Winchester, Hants, to Peter and Carol Dalton—-a_ son, 
John Robert, 


Marriage.—Mackenzit—Benzit.—On Saturday, August 3rd, 1946, 
at South Church, Culsalmond Insch., George J. Mackenzie, M.R C.V.s., 
of Turriff, to Mary Alexena Bruce Benzie, of Mill House, 
Culsalmond. 

* * * * * 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 
Merkie, Peter, “ Avonholme,” and Townhead Street, Strathaven, 
Lanarks. Graduated Glasgow, May (8th, 1911. Died August 18th, 
1946; aged 67 years. 
* * * * * 
TUBERCULOSIS (ATTESTED HERDS) SCHEME 
AMENDMENT OF RULES 


‘The Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries has made a_ small 
amendment to the Rules of the Tuberculosis (Attested Herds) 
Scheme) that will be welcomed by owners of attested herds. 

Hitherto, the Rules have required the owner of an attested herd 
to furnish the Minister with a monthly return of all changes in 
the composition of the herd during the month. This rule was 
relaxed during the war to the extent of permitting quarteriy 
instead of monthiy returns. It is now abolished. 

The amendment does not affect the obligation of the owner to 
keep an accurate record of the animals comprising the attested 
herd. 

* * * * * 


TUBERCULOSIS (ATTESTED HERDS) SCHEME 


STATEMENT SHOWING PostTiON OF ATTESTED HERDS IN EACH COUNTY 
AS AT JUNE 36TH, 1946 


Certificates Approximate number Percentage of 


County of Attestation of cattle covered by attested cattle 
in force as at’ —_ Certificates of Attesta- to 
39.6.46 tion as at 30.6.46 total cattle 

Bedford ws 37. 1,948 
Berks .. ons 217 12,217 
Buckingham Sab 120 6,656 : 
Cambridge 4 2,029 

Isle of Ely .. a 6 256 : 
Chester . . 118 6,519 
Cornwall 154 949 2- 
Cumberland .. 387 
Devon 327 13,479 3° 
Dorset .. 241 12,957 0- 
Durham we 161 6,247 he 
Essex .. 247 12,093 
Gloucester as 175, 10,079 be 
Hampshire 255 12,442 8 

Isle of Wight 16 4 3-5: 
Hereford > oe 118 6,824 5-63 
Hertford 121 7,978 13-93 
Huntingdon... 350) 1-22 
Kent ‘8 172 S,118 6-97 
Lancaster on 149 7,357 2-51 
Leicester 62 3,368 2-18 
Lincoln (Holland) 4 old 

(Kesteven) .. 8 314 O46 

‘a (Lindsev) 13 1,054 0-65 
Middlesex ae 375 
Norfolk 124 8,402 4°95 
Northampton .. ass 38 2 396 1-68 

Soke of Peterborough _ nae _ 
Northumberland oe 128 6,567 346 
Nottingham... 34 1,788 1-66 
Oxford .. aK 196 10,658 “3S 
Rutland 6 705 
Salop ve 179 9,937 
Somerset 382 19,197 
Suffolk, East. . ee 49 

Surrey .. 176 
Sussex, East 138 

fest 11s 
Warwick 7s 
Westmorland 253 
Wilts 171 
Worcester 
York, East Riding —_ 14 

» North ,, 338 11,281 

182 8,753 

ENGLAND... 5,966 301,637 
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Certificates Approximate number _— Percentage of 
County of Attestation of cattle covered by attested cattle 
in force as at Certificates of Attesta- to 
30.6.46 tion as at 30.6.46 total cattle 

Anglesey . 978 1-72 
Brecon .. 157 4,914 1-79 
Caernarvon 3,511 5-62 
Cardigan 2,872 41,378 54-86 
Carmarthen 3,510 69,188 51-38 
Denbigh 305 7,336 7:34 
Flint’ .. 1,754 2-96 
Glamorgan 113 3,276 4-24 
Merioneth 7 14,790 35-25 
ith 112 4,460 6-91 
Montgomery 316 10,867 1-51 
Pembroke 1,486 28,966 29-39 
Radnor . 49 1,272 3°55 
WALES 9,358 193,190 20-42 
ENGLAND AND WALES 15,824 494,827 6°83 
Aberdeen 63 6,407 3:16 
Angus .. 55 5,661 9-94 
Argyll .. 257 10,261 17-23 
1,616 100,756 71-15 
Banff .. 17 1,202 2-43 
Berwick 18 1,435 5-03 
Bute - 313 8,257 81-47 
Caithness 136 1,391 7°35 
Clackmannan 18 1,180 26-71 
Dumfries 799 49,015 51-21 
Dunbarton 108 6,589 49-69 
East Lothian 12 1,300 9-39 
Fife ee 102 8,703 15-46 
Inverness 1,614 3-19 
Kincardine is 21 1,935 5-91 
Kinross ae we 24 1,606 20-93 
Kirkcudbright . . a6 440 35,038 48-58 
Lanark .. es 767 45,443 48°59 
Midlothian 85 5,185 22-65 

Moray .. 31 2,413 8-7 
Nairn .. 10 719 S31 
( 154 3,278 7:54 
Peebles . . sl 4,080 38-82 
94 6,284 7-55 
Renfrew 198 12,690 40-42 
Ross-shire 24 1,256 2-32 
Roxburgh 20 1,382 4-44 
Ikirk . . 517 3:34 
Stirling .. 191 11,537 28-61 
Suther! J 6 274 2-82 
wae Lothian i= = 

Zetland... 608 2,319 26-74 

SCOTLAND 6,651 369,322 25-3 


ADDRESSES OF DISEASE-INFECTED PREMISES 


The list given below indicates, first, the county in which are 
situated the premises on which disease has been confirmed, followed 
by the address and date of outbreak. 


Swine Fever: 


Lines. (Lindsey).—3, Council Houses, Toynton All Saints, Spilsby, 
Lines. ; Mill Lane Farm, New York, Lincoln (Aug. 26th). 
Yorks. (E.R.)—Hull & Barnsley Gardens, Stoneferry Road, Hull, 
Yorks, (Aug. 20th). 


“VISIT BY ’PLANE” PIONEER 


Mr. Dennis Kirk, M.R.c.v.s., of Taunton, will in future, weather 
conditions permitting, make his professional visits to Somerset farms 
by air instead of car. He uses a two-seater Air-speed Swallow. 

His air service was inaugurated early in the month when he flew 
to Manor Farm, Hambridge, about ten miles from Taunton, to 
inspect some cattle, and then on to kennels at Ashington, near Yeovil. 

Mr. Kirk, who lives at Hovelands Lane, Galmington, Taunton, 
has named his ’plane ‘‘ Puddle-Jumper.” He keeps it at a farm at 
Hen!ade on the outskirts of the town and takes off from a field there. 
He passed his pilot’s ‘‘A”’ licence at Weston-super-Mare last month. 


The Home Secretary has appointed Mr. Robert Arthur Young, 
M.D., B.SC., F.R.C.P., to be of the Advi 


on the Administration of the Cruelty to Animals Act, 1876, in 
place of the late Sir Edward Farquhar Buzzard, F.R.c.p. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The views expressed in letters addressed te the Editor represent the persona 
views of the writer only and must not taken as expressing the opinion » |—— 
having received the approval of the N.V.M.A. 

Lettere to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the first pos #\\0. °} 

i i ion in following Saturday's issue. tae 


having deteriorated, it has become necessary to ask correspondeay ( 
Accordingly, to our 
their communications must not exceed 350 words. hen 
SUMMER “MASTITIS sting 


Sir,—During the summer and autumn of 1944 and 1945 oneBuss wi 
experienced, in this area, very little summer mastitis. in 


Following a very hot week in mid-July this year four or fivefheriencc 
cases per day have been confmon up to date, with a high death-Bployed 
rate. has 


Most cases have been in dry cattle a month or more before §pber 0: 
they are due to calve. Quite a number of cases occurred at the first of 
time of calving, and two cases were beasts only 13 months old §) one 
‘The latter was something new for me—chiefly due to my§ provic 
inexperience. jo provi 

It would be interesting to know if members in other counties arefy be s 
having similar “outbreaks.” Formaldehyde solution, C. pyogenes been | 


serum, and sulphanilamide have all been tried but Nature hash it is” 


lings, < 
diagnos 


been a great asset. 
11, Langley Road, 
Chippenham, Wilts. 


Yours faithfully, 
J. E. Jounson. 


clinicz 


August 19th, 1946. of the 
* * * * * low a 
STILBOESTROL FOR GOITRE IN DOGS? specir 


fate fit 
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Sir,—Seeing the success of the treatment of enlarged glands 
and numerous neoplasms with stilboestrol dipropionate, I would 
like to know whether any veterinary surgeons have treated goitr 
in dogs with stilboestrol. Their experiences in the Peak District 


and other hilly areas may have induced some veterinarians wpe of t! 
use stilboestrol and I should value their opinions. he lab 
Yours skin 
24. Pool Street, Bolton. G. Mayatt. Bical lal 
OVER-STOCKING OF COWS AT SALES a 
Sir,—At {ts Annual Meeting the Oxfordshire Federation off “°""* 
Women’s Institutes passed a resolution asking that all cows shouliBye: 
be milked out on the sale premises on the morning of sale, 0§ ;. po 
prevent the cruel practice of keeping animals unmilked for lom§..,.., ; 
periods so as to give them the appearance of being heavy milken§ },. ¢,. 


A correspondence has ensued with Breed Societies, the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, the Ministry o 
Agriculture, and others. : 

They are unanimous in “viewing the practice with much con 
cern.” They say that it often does “permanent harm to a cow, 
they admit that there are great difficulties in “obtaining a prose 
cution ” partly on account of the “ practice being engrained in the}, |. 
farming community,” and they point out that owing to animal}. ), 
arriving at some sales up to midday it would be impossible t;,.,; 
enforce a uniform milking of every cow on the sale morning§ .....)), 
so that the order could be evaded, and that the cows that hai... 
been milked would show to disadvantage. 
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Only one Breed Society have taken practical steps to discourage > ~ 
this evil by instructing stewards to inspect cows before sale. Th Bi. 
is a step in the right direction, but it can only be carried out af) 
Breed daciety sales, and not at big public auctions, . 


Prosecutions Rave to be made by the Royal Society for thepy® |" 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals under a Bill aimed at cruelty 
in general, but that makes no mention of “over-stocking” of; 
cows, and owing to this and other difficulties it is very hard 0p. 
obtain a conviction, and the R.S.P.C.A. has to bear all the expenses 
of the prosecution. 

If it is really impossible to legislate effectively to stop this 
cruel custom it might be a great help if the Press could inform — 
the public of its prevalence, so that their opinion would be behind dinical 
the RS.P.C.A., and so strengthen their hands when makiogg 
prosecutions. Yours faithfully, and 
EvizaBeTH BruNNER, President. 
H. C. Denexe, Chairman. 
O. Brooke Pornam, Vice-Chairman. 
C. Corsetr, Vice-Chairman. 
Saran Stevens, Hon. Treasurer. 
Oxfordshire Federation of Women’s Institutes, 

Barnett House, 

35, Beaumont Street, Oxford. 

August 19th, 1946. 


Notice to Correspondents 2 
The Editorial Committee regrets that, the paper supply situatie 
— 
According to a statement by the Minister, nearly 3,000 
have applied for technical posts in the National Agricultural Advi- 
sory Service. Mr. Williams added that in most counties the 
W.A.E.C. Executive Officer would be county advisory officer. 


